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Lycion and Phidippus seem to be introduced as types.
Lycion is intended, I believe, to be a figure resembling
Alcibiades, where the generous and natural impulses
of youth are vitiated by indolence and foppishness.
Phidippus, who is meant to be the most admirable
character in the dialogue, is the simple-hearted and
honest type of country gentleman, in whom the
physical side overbalances the intellectual. He was
confessedly drawn from FitzG-erald's friend, W. K.
Browne. Lexilogus is no doubt a type of a nature
where there is an over-preponderance of the intellectual
element; but he is represented as a humble-minded and
ingenuous person. Euphranor is, of course, the hero,
impulsive, ardent, and impatient; while the Doctor acts
as a kind of genial and elderly moderator.

But the characters do not sufficiently reveal them-
selves in their talk, and the dramatic interest is small.
The conversation is a little heavy, somewhat man-
nerised, and neither quite idealistic or realistic enough.
One feels that the impatience of Lycion, who with-
draws from the talk in favour of a game of billiards, is
justified. " If I can't help being/' he says with Platonic
petulance, " the very fine Fellow whom I think you were
reading about, I want to know what is the use of writ-
ing books about it for my edification." The whole
tone is academical and frigid, and even the pleasantries,
which are carefully interspersed, are somewhat in the
style of Mr. Barlow. "It is not easy," FitzGerald
wrote to Cowell when he was at work on the Euphranor,
" to keep to good dialectic, and yet keep up the dis-
jected sway of natural conversation. . . . Any such
trials of one's own show one the art of such dialogues
as Plato's, where the process is so logical and conversa-
tional at once. . , . They remain the miracles of that
Art to this day."hey take with them Lexilogus, a
